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Homage to Khajuraho 

by Mulk Raj Anatid 


Certainly Khuj tiruho represents Mic of the highest ant! moil intense moments of the Mediaeval 

}■ f * P]Jli Rfltil I .t.UJ FT■ 

This moment lusted nearly u hundred years, when the Chandeld Rajput tings conquered flit? 
Vtndhya Pradesh, and ruled ckere from 9iC“l050 A D. But, actually, this moment must be reefenwd 
in relation to some moments which preceded tr and the many others which followed, hot the Uncles of 
Kha jumbo are the development of those elements of architecture and sculpture of the Qiiput Golden age, 
which hud dread? begun to In? caned out in great profusion in the oast realms of the rich imperial dynasty 
that almost united India for the second time in its fust or? since Asolwt Maurya, 

In the Gupta shrines, the architecture of the temple, with its large plinth, the main hall and the 
inner sanctum, surrounded by d gallery for circwmambulatton. had it tread? emerged as a haste prototype. 
And the symbolism through which the loft? aspirations of man towards Qod rose a bore the Sahara from 
the lou'er earth, was understood. The adumbration of the moods and attitudes of the worshippers towards 
the celestial spirits and the Qods. through rhe sculpture of fantasy, had. however, just begun, so that 
architecture was .still dominant and sculpture played a subsidiary role. 

The transition from theQupta styles to [he works of the Mediaeval Hindu Renaissance represents, 
therefore, no! so much an in notation of type, but rhe shift mg of emphasis to image malting as the necessary 
and important part of architecture. 

In fact, in the new scheme, sculpture becomes dominant and the whale temple begins to tool; likr 
a giant tarvrng, reaching upto rhe heavens, with detailed embellishment of QoJ* and Goddesses and 
celestial bounties and human beings and ant rwaJs, man intricate array of the metaphysical s tori’ of creation, 
where there is no beginning and no end- 

Tfm triumph of sculpture over architecture, which is witnessed so dramatically in Khajiuahn. 
ts to dominate the whole mediaeval tradition from Central and Eastern India to the South, until well 
into the eighteenth century. 

The evolution is organic. 
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The,* thousand yea r old Buddhist tradition was dying in the hands of a clergy which had remold'd 
itself from contact with its !ay followers by amassing tremendous wealth for the monies, who offered Irttfe 
solace, or ritualistic service, at birth, mtfrriage find death. The Hindus, who had fought a rear# uard 
action against the Unitarian logic of the Buddhists and the Jains, non 1 sought to absorb into renascent 
Hmdirfem the most tender humanistic aspects of both theriml religions, And.mtkagmusforap^c^ 
the subtle nuances of psychology, with which they had conceded J ideas w the learned and image* 0/ 
wood and stone to the ignorant 1 , the Brahmins penetrated into each tender impulse and emotion of the 
human heart and consecrated a in poetry, or stone, as a pari of the worship of Qod. 41 The Divine ami 
the human forms' p , says the Mntsya Fiirana, "are bom of one parent"*** “The Divine form is endowed 
with more buddhk The human form js riot so well endowed,,." "The worshipper whoaiiams knowledge 
0} Brahman is attended hy five hundred celestial damsel *—one hundred carrying scented powders, saffron* 
turmeric and the like in their hafuis, erne hundred carrying fruits, one hundred carrying various ornaments, 
garlands. They adorn him with ornaments befitting Brahman himself. Thus adorned with Brahma 
ornaments and knowing Brahman, he goes to Brahmati" * 


Of course, these allegorical explanations offer the hind of metaphor through iehtch the most 
intimate and secular of impulses can be given their due place in the classical order 0/ the ascending series 
0/ Reality. The murti. (image) itself is the wife 0/ Dhurim, which is the order of things in the cosmos 
and righteousness in man. And it is Form, lisminous and charming (Maiisharu,) 1 . Without the rmage, 
the supreme spirit (Para mat man J H whose abode js the whole uni verse, would he without support. And 
if she is playing with a hall, Js she not Vishnu disguised in the form of Mohml* the enchantress, who 
succeeds in deceiving the demons out of their share of immortality / And, if, in her incarnation as M oHItu, 
she loots into a mirror h does if not show her powers of absorption in her own being and the pleasure ot 
the sense of b bness' (Ahamkara) which causes delusion and by which the enchantress, self-enchanted, 
makes the titans forget their egoicy ? And, again, if she is taking the thorn out of her four* With the 
innocence of a peasant girl, is she not extracting pain out of the flesh and taking the body towards divine 
grace/ Even if she stands shyly u'ith her hand sfuiding her eyes* or plays the flute, or is pulling on the 
nunghroo before the dance P she Js a celestial beauty, one oj the lovely women of the Qads ( Suranam 
Sundaryah), mentioned by Raja Bkoj in his treatise 011 Architecture, as one of the host 0/ superhuman 
figures on the trail of the Mount Mem, the foremost type of all temples. 


And yet, and yet, she mi*xt have been, even in that lime 0/ spiritual fervour t not only one 
woman but many women. 


It is true that theje temples ofKhajuraha cannot be explained except as port of ihe manifestation 
ot the Siva^Sdtfl cult, which was spreading, With the amalgam of Sun-worship brought by the Kimham, 
and Ndga and tree worship emerging from the people betaW, from Central India cowards Orissa and 
Bengal and across the Peninsula to West and South, to meet other allays, of resurgent Hinduism, 


But the impulse obviously came from a dynasty who wished to outmatch the sfdendrpui remains 
of the kingdom of Kamtnj , founded by Sree Harsa. If is likely that, inured 10 war, and hunt, and 
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demanding fhc loyalty of a peasantry which had inherited man) Dravidtan forma of worship, the 
(.'handela icings absorbed the magitraJ rites and practices at the local population. 

The setting for the KhdjtiTL iho capital seerns 10 have been paradisal; Surrounded % low lying 
hiJLs h in the midst of lush forests with a river flowing past rhe toivn, here was the place where the great 
gods could be invoked and the power of die feudal scare protected r against all comers. The capiuxl is 
said to hare been stmomided by walls of which only the vaguest foundation* are non' visible, The palaces 
have duapfwarei, even as eight) of the temples hate mixed with the dtm and the stones The populace 
must hate lived m ike barest hpveh tmd T presumably, the present squalid, ramshackle tillage survives 
on the old site. Bui many large tanks in Bundd/durud give us a clue to the method by which the ChandWs 
bnmgfw prosperity to the land and explains, ftp same extent, the surplus harvests on which die magnificent 
temples were raised. 

A posthumous panegyric of 1002 A.D* engraved in stone eh the Vishu-miaAa Temple, in one 
of the surviving seven temples, celebrates King Dhanga p under whose rule this temple teas hicrJi, 
So it is clear [hat the Chandelas endowed all the temples. with their entourage of priests and devadasis. 
Conjecture, myth and speculation will always, in the absence of historical documentation* weave ever 
new webs lo explain the miraculous appearance, all in a hiind red years* of a belief in the life force so 
potent as is reflected on the uadi, as also the presence of so many lovely women* transformed into 
Surssuridari^ by the sensitive chisels of the craftsmen. 

Some sa y that the most beautiful women were brought from MagaJha. Malwa arid Raiputana 
to he named as devadasis in the Khajuraho temples. And it is alleged further that as these Jevadasjs 
were lonely women* dedicated to the ceremonies of the CJods t there is no evidence of children on the walls*. 

' So much Jove, so many lovely /loners bra no fruit 3 1 Ocher people say that the Qods and Surastitidaiis 
who cover the interiors and the exteriors of the temples, were taken from real life and put there against 
the stylised Qods and Qrtddcs.ws of the higher reaches. 

Alt these suggestion* seem naive in the face of the available Information about the power of the 
Chanddas and the public works they built and the plenty that they were able to create during the short 
century before their dynasty was crushed by a contiguous Raj pul rival. And as long as the Chandelas 
held sway life abounded, and a rich civilisation presumably grew on the {mitern of the earlier Qupta 
emit , and poetry, architecture and sculpture flourished, in the wake of Saivtstn. assembling priests and 
devaJasis iind devotees ami craftsmen and slave labour enough for generations. 

Similarly, the .shocked indignation of the present day puritans withers away, if tee consider the 
JChajumho group of temples as part of die religious and cultural movement, which wkxs already in 
fermentation i alder the Quplas and which was only heightened in the early mediaeval period, before 
enter rritf on 1 1 new phase after the Muhammadan conquest. We must remember that* from the VVdic period 
onwards, the belief in [he universe d$ the outcome of I he cosmic union between the male and the female 
had been, a fundamental aspect of the Hindu faith. And, from the Atharva Veda downwards* hundreds 
of texts had been written on the ehtboration of the play ftmcuon of sex within the scheme admitted by 
Hindu religion. The Kama Sutra of Vatsayam was only a larer recension of previous erotic literature. 
In the highly charged poetry of Kalidasa and Bluivafchutj, the warm sensuality of an age, which knew 
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rhf quick of the sun and the warmth of finjnan desire, had sunk into the consciousness of the welUfrdo 
ndn(it\ and the intelligentsia, The full life, for some at le ast, uui, presumably, the familiar (Aground 
of existence rather than the aberration which it mcttu today. That nothing is ctJwie in Nature but must 
mirrge with its counterpart to find perfection in Union, being the accepted religious practice, there way 
have been cults which permitted tfit initiation of young virgins in the tendernesses of conjugal lotv. And 
(here is no reason to wonder why, if for centuries afterwards, illustrated editions of boohs of love cot j id 
pats from hand to hand, there could not be the carved love poses, mentioned by Vatsayava, on the ponds 
of the main shrines, 

There is nowhere among the surviving erotic reliefs of fGutjura/io any vulgarity if one brings to 
the sculptures the warmth of the heart rather than the cold .stare of obscene inquiry or the furtive gaze of 
a later, wore cynical and weary, age. Whether it is the withdrawn foot tn the faces of the modest women 
attendants, helping in the ceremonies of late, or the unaf/anucrous embraces of the mithum emt^fei, the 
bodies of the persons involved are like the graceful curves of those in whom passion has become incarnate, 
fn most cases, rhe man is tender and contemplative, folding his beloved with the most devoted protection 
and lore, while the woman is looking up, as though reaching out with all her body and sold towards the 
gracious bent head of the lover, Seldom do the faces reflect mere animal lust, as though the artisan always 
remembered the Spiritual values of which the naked physical connection was merely the expression. 

The miracle of rhe whole group of the temples, however, is the serene accomplishment of the 
carvings themselves. Surely the ten or twelve outstanding sculptures of fChdjuraho must be numbered 
among the .many masterly ifculpfures of India. There had been greater carving in the early mediaeval 
temples of El lord and Elephanta under the Ruslrdktitas, and some of the finest scupiture in Ulhil «nd$ 
to follow, fnu there is enough here to go into the imaginary museum of world art of Andre Malraux. Mot 
all the images arc 0/ equal value, except that the whole series seem to be part of a flood of activity which - 
sustained itself on flic high watermark for generations, The plastic elements derived from that uunaturalistic 
tradition, built tm (he creative image (dhyann mantra), which abstracted from the individualistic choral 
Kristies of a figure, a number of train and recreated them almost as a chrysdli* tram form-, itself mio a 
flower* The formal unity of the temple is maintained here in a compact whole and not through inter¬ 
connected group of separate buildings, The entrance, the assembly hall, the inner sanctum, are all 
pre-concfived as a unit, including the sculptures on every tier in the series of ascending planes, Like the 
Mount Kailas itself, or rather like Mount Mem. the dcias and the opsaras <cand in an eternity 0/ stone, 
without the sign of sorrow, except for the figure of death, which also haunts the lower , mr ld as an 
aspect of the same eternity: 

There are certain lines of the poet, W, B. Wats, which tell of men, 

* that i pith a mallet or a chisel modelled these calculations fhflt look but causal put domt: 

all AfiiiiiEt: vagw 

These lines sum up one's feeling* ahu.r the sculptors, 

11 who gate dreams and dream s their looking glass *\ 




Reflections on the House 
and Body of Gods 

by Steiki Kramrisch 


Within about on ■ hundred fifty years, beginning from the middle of the 
tenth century, the city of Khajutaho, capital of the Chandela dynasty, set up, 
m about eighty-five temples, its striving for heaven, Their Sikharas arose around 
a lake, within an area of about eight square miles, effecting a transformation of 
the level land with its distant hills into a self-contained and man-made scene tit 
which the eighty-five times varied symbolic image of the cosmos—thi temple— 
arose in the vehement ascent of its sloping skyline. Each of these buildings was 
house and body of God. of Siva, of Vishnu, or Surya, close to each other and similar 
in plan, elevation and images; each the sum total of meaning in manifestation, 
differentiated only in name and nature of the central image in the Qarbhagrjha, 
and its main manifestations or main associate images which occupy the central 
positions outside on the walls of the Prttsutki. These images are flanked, tier upon 
tier, by those of the celestial host without particular reference to the specific 
images. Surasundaris. the beautiful women of the gods, Naginis, the serpent 
goddesses, Sardulas, the composite mythical lion shapes, and Mithuna groups 
of male and female figures in union, are placed between the stations held by the 
Dikpalas, the eight Regents of the directions. These many types of images are 
the links in the figured belt around the walls of the temple which they surround 
not once, but thrice, on the larger buildings. They represent the powers which 
are vested in the temple, the body of divinity, and they shine from the walls in 
all the moods in which divinity manifested itself then and there. 
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Nearly one-half of the twenty still extant buildings are large temples, 
each equal to a cathedral. The walls of the Kandariya temple, over a hundred 
feet in length and height, carry nearly nine hundred images. Quantity here shows 
the intensity of vision; no facet of the wall is without its meaning and each 
has its figure. The house and body of God is envisaged articulate in all its parts, 
giving complete exposition of rhe many ways in which it is approached. They are 
reflected in the shapes of the images and their form. The form of the images 
conveys the* unique constellation under which the images were beheld inwardly, 
by the sculptor, and were alive in rhe consciousness of the people. Their sensibility 
and religious experience are reflected from the countenances of the images. The 
order, however, in which these are placed belongs to the total edifice of thought 
and aspirin ions towards the ultimate aim of life, towards which also, symbolically, 
the curves of the Sikhara rise and which is situated beyond the architectural 
mass of the temple, above where the golden point of the finial is. On the temple, 
none of the images can be viewed by themselves, although each demands contem¬ 
plation at the place which is properly its own on the body of the building. No 
image can be fully understood in its artistic form if taken out of its context. 

Architecturally, the images are part of the walls. The walls of an Indian 
temple are themselves full of meaning. Even before they arc built, the single 
building stones or bricks are invoked as goddesses; they are Prukrtti, Substance, 
imbued and pervaded by the Essence; the Pi<rustt, who dwells in the temple which 
is his body and his house. The image, in a Vishnu Temple, or the symbol, in a 
Temple of Siva, in the last reference—though not iconographically—is also his. 
They are enshrined in the innermost sanctuary, the Cjarhhagrifui. Aspects of the 
deity to whom the temple is consecrated—or those nearest to h’m, the Snkti of 
Siva, or Ganesa, his son ; or the avatars of Vishnu—as deity in manifestation are 
imaged outside, on the waits, in the middle of each wall. There they are carried 
forward on bold piers. These are furthermost projected from the square of the 
Qarbfuigrifia. in the centre of the interior, whence they appear carried by the in¬ 
dwelling power together with their images which come into manifestation across 
their bulk. Similarly, bur duty graded in their lesser projections, are the lateral 
buttresses, each with its images, in the hierarchy of their meaning the walls 
of the temple, together with their images, exert their impact on the beholder. 
They form a dynamic iconostasis which cinctures the innermost sanctuary, exerts 
its impact, step by step, on the beholder while he circumambulates the temple 
in a rite of recognition, each image carrying forward to him an aspect, facet, 
mode and mood of the Divine Presence. 
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Thu overall architectural conception discharges into all the directions of 
space its central and indwelling meaning. It is envisaged as one colossal sculpture 
in the round of which each part is integral and refers in its proportions, planes 
and outline to the total configuration which is motivated from within its centre, 
in the CjctrMiugrifui and, extended in the vertical direction to the point on high 
where the finial is. By its form, the meaning of the temple is effective on any level 
of its monumental hulk in all the directions of space. 

Manifested from within the compact mass of the walls, the images specify 
the impact which is articulated in architectural terms hy the offsets and mouldings 
and the canopies and consoles of these figures. These give shape to the power 
that dwells in the walls, of which they themselves are the ultimate exponents. 
It is within their limbs and form that this indwelling power expresses itself by 
means of the shapes of man and animal. They are charged with it and appear 
transmuted into artistic form exactly at the place which is theirs. The sculptures 
on the temple walls are empowered by the drive w ithin the plan and substance of 
the building. Architectural vitality supports their sculptural graces. They are 
carried by a power beyond rhat of their merely sculptural existence as single 
images. Propelled by the indwelling drive of the monumental mass they occupy 
their places, upheld in the ease of their stances. Stationed on their socles they 
appear effortless in their balance, absorption and three-dimensional presentation. 
This refers to their front view, for which they are designed. Viewed from any 
other angle their high relief has a quality of its own. between monumental mass 
and figured form. Its appearance varies from that of struts, sketchily adumbrating 
the shape of the carved limb which they connect with tile vertical wall surface, 
to distortions of the body parts, particularly of the face, and especially it the 
face is to he seen in profile view. The disparity of the one fully visible halt of such 
a face with the other half which is not meant to be seen but is there as an artistic 
fact, giving evidence of the forthcoming of the achieved effect, is itself a type or 
degree of form. Ir is “ form in the becoming”, the living process of figured shape 
detaching itself from the monumental mass of which it forms, and remains, 
part. Conceptually, this intermediate state of form is an equivalent of the 
“ Vydfcrctiwdcttt ”, the manifest-non-manifest, the transition from potentiality 
to act. 


Subordinated to their monumental context, the images are exposed in 
the freedom ot their movements. This makes their poses and compositions self- 
contained. Each pillar figure or group, like a creeper around a tree, clings to its 
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own axis, in body torsions ot unpremeditated wealth. These communicate the 
innermost secret and sap of each figure or group. They also help in building the 
coherent volume, the three-dimensional solid form of the sculpture including 
the space which it occupies between socle and canopy, in front of the wall. 

In this, as in every other respect, the sculptures of the buttresses of the 
Indian temple wall show their import on the other side of the balance, if they 
are weighed against the images on Gothic facades, where the single figure, as 
11 statue colonne , is an anthropomorphic disguise of the upward surge of the 
pillar shape. The Gothic pillar figure adds the expressiveness of its face to the 
pathos and elation of its pillar-bound, pillar-shaped body in which the ascending 
architectural movement transcends the vertical extent of the figure. 

The images of the temples of Khajuraho are at home and at rest within 
their movement, carried forward by the impact of the total building which emits 
from the plain vertical foil of its wall surface the wreaths and cadences of their 
sensuously modelled bodies, stressed by determined angularities of oyer-elongated 
limbs and accentuated by waves and curves of garments and jewellery. 

The shapes of the figures are based on those of man and animat. Those of 
vegetation are reduced to a minimum, transformed into creeper-like trees as 
frame and companion shapes of the images of tree-goddesses, or else, divested 
of sculptural roundedness and correspondence to any living shape, the tracery 
of their scrolls makes symmetrical patterns of abstract appeal foreshadowing 
the effects of Islamic art in India. The scroll work panels are but few, in Khajuraho, 
in proportion to the three-dimensional images to which they add their precise 
and contrasting undertones. 

Among the figures based on the shape of man, the female images prevail 
with their sculptural wealth of more than human curves and amplitude. Related 
to their themes are those of the Mithuna groups. They hold major positions, 
and many of them are of large size, as much oil the temples of Siva as of Vishnu 
or Surya. Their meaning had been expressed already in the words of the 
Brj/uidardnvfitai Upanijad, their theme is a perennial figure of Indian thought, 
is generally called “ Tcintrifc ” and practised in particular by the Saiva sects of 
tile Ku/xiiikos and Km Was. In its anthropomorphic version, it corresponds to the 
comprehensive architectural theme of the temple, in which dwells as his house 
and body, the Spirit, enshrined, held and communicated by the embrace of its 
walls whose substance is Prakriti (Agni Pttraiui C.I, 13). 


On the approach of the Indian Sculptor 
to his materials 


}f one may make a general comment on [he approach of [he Indian sculptor 
[awards his materials* it is that he is mainly a carter and .seldom models on the propor¬ 
tions o/ uktii is called "objective reality'",, Also* most of [he carved sculpture is in relic/, 
though, of course, It stands out from the background m rounded forms. And these mended 
forms open Jrkc /loners from uufhjiu in conformity to a subjective picture language 
(Dhyana mantra) 0/symbols. undisturbed by any direct attempt at portraiture or descrip¬ 
tion of materia! facts. It ls "Fri mi rice art'" a* against " Naturalistic urf\ It is based 
mostly on Intense /eeling and not on i i stall analysis. It is like the ripening fruit bursting 
from the pressure of the sap within* It does nor treat the stone, or marble, in terms of 
smaller units; through outside measurements, but relates the pictorial synthesis to the 
imagined form as a whole. It hits In tie or no relation :a "reality as it ts'\ but sedb to 
communicate the flosv of energies and poiecr*. through symbols* by the relation of masses. 
Jr does not concern \tsdf mth concavities but with curves and annexes* The sculptor is 
forever in tug to realise the unity of his ego with the icon by chiselling forms as a 
rhythm re exercise in space-relations. 

The success or /allure of the Indian sculptor is* therefore, not to he judged according 
to the naturalistic design preferred, unconsciously* by criries like Roger Fry, but rather 
from design as it may result from the flow in the ted Is of loneliness, of the unconscious 
Lind dreatti 1 i/e, in which is situated ihe poradjsc where human beings partake 
of the wild raptures of the gods* M-R A+ 
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Little known birds of the inner eye 

A lulls clewing in the heart of the forest of Bundelkfutud surrouFidcd by the 
lower Vindhyuchd mountains. once witnessed the budding of a die? 0/ the gods, 
iChajimtho. Mote them eighty temples came to be built in the first /lush of the mediaeval 
Hindu renaissance, in this centre of the kingdom of the Chandda Rajputs. 

In the landscape of the absolute, where the aspirations of humanity rose, across 
die (o/tv Sihhura pinnacles, towards the great god Brahman above the shies, the ritual 
of the ordinary It/e 0/ mtm was trans/ormed into thousands of images and symbols of 
the spiritual life. The littlesr and most casual attitude of the daily pastoral existence 
of the people were carved into panels on the inner and outer walls 0/ the temples. Mot 
even the smallest detail of life escaped the chisel of the master builders, who .seem to 
haw made every movement of life into a little known bird 0/ the inner eye, or a winged 
animal, or a Surasundwf—‘ nymph of Heaven ‘—or hero, or CJoJ. 

Itl the framework of the /ormal design of the temples, the craftsmen of a thousand 
years ago thus created the whole cycle of life — perhaps the most humanistic art in our 
country of the early periods, replete with a tenderness, even as was the poetry of the 
previous classical renaissance. 
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Kandariya Mahadeva Temple 

Ka miurrva MaJmdeva, is the largest of all the Khajurahn temples, being 109 
feet in length and 591 feet in width externally* with a height of U6i feet above 
the ground, or 88 feet above its own floor. It a general plan i_s simitar to that of 
most of the larger mediaeval temples of Northern India, It has the usual urtifu*- 
tfiandalm or portico, the rnmidapa or pave* the mahu-mcmthipa or transept* 
the iinttamfdi or ante-chamber* and the garhkagrlha or sanctum each of which has 
iis separate pinnacled roof rising in regular gradation from* the low pyramid of 
the entrance to the lofty spire of the sanctum. But the interior arrangement 
differs from the usual construction in having an open passage all round the 
sanctumi which thus forms a sort of high altar at the inner end of the temple. 
This open passage also necessitated u change in the exterior arrangement* which, 
instead of the usual dead walls of the sanctum, has three open porticos at the back 
and sides similar to those of nuihd'truirul^ci for the purpose of lighting the passage 
round the sanctum. By this alteration rhe breadth of the sanctum externally is 
as great as that of miihiMnaudupu or transept* and the plan thus becomes a large 
double cross, instead of the simpler and more beautiful single cross of the common 
plan. The recessed ceilings of this temple are singularly beautiful and most 
ingeniously varied. That of the transept* between the four central pillars* is a 
large circle with eight small richly cuspcd circles rising above it, each with its 
hold pendent drop from the centre* and rhe top closed by another elaborately 
carved circle, from which the pendent drop has unfortunately fallen. The ceiling 
of the mttndapa or nave, is formed of four cuspcd squares placed diagonally, 
and closed by a similar square at top* each square having a rich pendent hanging 
from its centre. But the richness of the carvings is rivalled by the profusion 
of the sculptures, which have been inserted with the most liberal hand wherever 
a resting place could he found. There are ten groups on the walls of the transept* 
and each of its four pillars has eight projecting brackets for the reception of 
statues. The walls of the sanctum also are covered with sculptures* and there 
are no less than 226 statues inside the temple, and 646 outside, or 872 statues 
altogether, of which the greater number are from 2£ to nearly 3 feet in height. 
The interior is impossible to describe from the variety and multiplicity of its 
details. The plinth of the temple is formed of a succession of bold and deep 
mouldings, 13 feet in height, that slope rapidly upwards and give it a look of solid 
stability * which is in excellent keeping w + ith the massive superstructure. Imme¬ 
diately above the plinth there are rhrec broad belts of sculpture running completely 
round the temple. The principal groups are in the recesses between the pillars 
of the transept and sanctum. Above these there are several bands of projecting 
mouldings that completely encircle the temple and form cornices to the pillared 
balconies of the nave* transept* and sanctum. These are succeeded by more 
hands of sculptures, and small pillared recesses and numerous pinnacles, which 
are repeated again and again up to the top of the spire* which is formed of a 
large umahitai fruit surmounted by a bell-shaped ornament. The general effect 
of this gorgeous luxury of embellish merit is extremely pleasing, although the 
eye is often distracted by the multiplicity of the details. 
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%. Thf Kandaiiyn hfahadtt# T*mpU 
f photo &> RflJWffJirf /turnrfr) 
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4 .4a the tempi* ii the symbol of Mount Kaiia* 

or Afttanl Mfry. ill* ahodt of the ^■ nrl■, fht 
niton of th* worshipper att/ndi abort iht 
sculptured bondi to the ptok iht Sikhata, 
iht flight tQ the Vtrfittil htifihii 
M 1 th* Nimaiaytti : R^ndntiya Mchadtt *; 
Tempi* [photo &>■ D. H . JftifllW] 

S. Fit vJttjy iWl A a btftl-, Rttndmiyn Makati* i a 
Tempi* ■ photo by Raymond BirrDiVr) 
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7 P 8 & 0, .S'NJ’iitLi nr/flrn txpren 

i'^iiciizs i-r i /(rt J - . 1 - ojf naprfflJy, 7"^^ 
^rid titfUt* U Ukf a ihy bride. 

fl/r^rd tii rntft flIf J-ii^PrJ fcfl 
ItmOt, |A# Jrcgrrd rri’dlNt^ 
rt'^ifjnn f up pje n jl: iira 1 /#cr tfit.'rfy 
in fin rrCMirrfr r«£tf H'fticAi f/w 
\£uiptnr hat inland a nwf *■/ 
■J ramo ; and the third, young 
girt, Tf the rmbodimrnt of inno¬ 
cence a ifJj her half open ryes 
shielded iy her demure /rflrJtf. 
Ait the if three arc Carved ift 
r hyth F7tiL r ilantei m though they 
are about tv mov*' Ktndariy* 
Mabode va Tempt* [phatOi &y 
D H fiakwr) 
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ILL P Vi|F0ilE.H dot C iirt ft ti 

icmpimi rtn A rir J>g, J fj u nymph r 
juit tmfTging from h*t balk. 
fsritrrfi for a tnommt ztdfft hit 
hunt! Dn krr brtatf uppUrmify ort 
i l ifrjrjnjf foot- Ufpt btyond ktr r 
77if ifrfUFfv of hrr focr H dijJirJy 
din at hrd I hough thr triswtr!y 
hn id ■ it iff r body brtokm t u 
pinsr, whUh ei tkr nalurol hnbil 
of h*r ji-ju i! 1 bitindanui Mahodouti 
Ytmplr l photo by Raymond 
fin mit t ) 

H. $ura*tind(tri\ Th* imafgr u thrrt 
n/ u t**y if^uJijg itifitttil htuiity 1 
n irnnM moid lo th * high put paw 
of iht gifatrr goth. .. .Coltithfy 
ititbhorn. ihr hold* ti gourd 
thnp*d ^Injf Jp hrr body. 

.1 man or u ^anti tquoitai hrr fret 
und tip l tiitb dunk fcfjj 

inudv* r r rt rt ft Own domn 10 him 

from th* fill! Lttitt of h*r UL'rf- 
U'h*tmm& Iri’iu n ty ; Ktmdarivit 
A/ffftrtdrra TrmpU {photo by 
Raymond Bumitr) 

12. Th* iutl bloom of tkii ggftstml 
ItfOUll + umptl\ hfr Ip if* thr 
rtf tret ton of hrr fact in thr 
mirror. Unigljtonkiiout and aul ru, 
• hr fi 1 r *11 d k in hri loilrl u\tl\ 0 
if ill b r (i'JI rtiify which nor founhi 
it ' b* ithipin ltd of 

ruifiimrn in tfrr mhffqvritf rmf 
Kandotiya Muhadfiti TViPiAfc 

■ £pt If rrr bum Cfuidde) 
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I -lr On f fit fat.ni ; A, 'at\ti u n y.j Makati* vn TtmpU i 'ph&lit b \ 

D. If. Sahiat i 

J4, Th* cnW n'fif ■ Mafuuifitt Tr+npU iphuta 5j 

D, /f, aWijuf-i 
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IJ rhr piftnrm <■/ r hr Shit pin fiffiutar*v<r Mah^dettt Tempt* fWr«M 
fri- fltttti Jtiir. i 

16, Tht {hick fj/ ffu fight 4 . Nftmitittyt Afahtidevn Ttntplv l fihMtf 
by D. It. Stihiar) 
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17. ThU Qrgutic j presumably of th* Hindu Kalita {noth' to which thf lorttu at* 

held togfihfr by the unity evoli-rd fiat rr thr inner ffTijion pf desire t sublimated iMo n yfljjit 
trance'. kandariya Mahudeva Tempie {photo by D. fl. Sakiae). 

IK. J / J Jpsi jfjnuf pm*. which lftitji atmoil like a yaga- exercise^ ii obviously Omw oj thf Kault i- 
Knpfttika pfatfkis, Th* serenity of th* mtiie figure standing On hii Iliad and ihr acceptance 
by thr mrnd* aifisting th* <\m}u gallon, would urgpfit a ritualistic perforatingt , 
Perhaps for the difficulty of thf pan md in* lit ably practised only by accomplished adepts: 
kiitidilFiy.fi \inkcu£*V4 Trrnptf photo &V Ravmond Hurntfr). 













IS. SuTv.Utndirn ii \th H rrfifrjjr 
/Jri'j /rtjgrtrfrtFrrl^i T tmplr 

\ph#lQ b) Maymvnd 

Burn t*r} 

21). -Sui iiiWPJdiiFr s I 

nn Ihf |«r erf thi* nymph 
j'i vNt llit rat# trpftittini- 
jjftiM of liuiurn in 
Khujurithv Bft-flUir ihf 
mtfuiti i*t rurally ttpttSfHUd 
■ IFF th W*f J*r Ttpiff rtf* ihof* 

of happirifti, nfl( hfdOMiiit 
hut tftdinftn% tf\* fl/nm*rl 
tatm of r*fitotd phmi f«j; 
ChiivagupiQ Tempte i phoi*> 
by Aivti Hrttrt Jtnn 1 
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21- Tfndftly merge the bodies into each Other ; f?H r i 
jagudambm Tempi* i pAnfc* Raymond Bit mitt) 

Zl- The Union of C mimic principle. Devi Jmgmdambo 
Itmplt 1 photo Jty 0 if sKuhinr 

2i- Obi-wuiiy ti rttunliilk e*i*rnonf t*i to A if ft the 
conjugating couple are jay figures in thf gntbracr 
vrcvmrfifnftrft h\ ttir priest nlth *hr \ ymMif it tiff 
on Jtij ihoulder, The indy oti the litte, mho uninitiated^ 
h'l-Jifulir hid* her nudity i Df.'t Jagudamba Tempi* 1 
(jafiaffl tv Moti Norn fmn\ 
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Tcntlrrtieis in lore : DeviJagmttiinhti Trttiptr (photo 
kr Raymond 



Devi Jagadamba Temple 

A large temple to the north of the last, 77 feec in length h^ 491 feet in 
breadth* is now know n by the name of Den /a^odarnha. or 14 the goddess-mother 
of the world *\ It was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as his figure occupies the 
centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with I he figures of Siva and Brahma to the 
right and left- Inside the sanctum there is a very elaborate standing statue, 5 feet 
8 inches in height, of a four-armed female who, as she is represented holding 
lotus flowers, must be intended for Lakshmi. the consort of Vishnu. It is very 
probable* therefore, that this figure may have been the original goddess of the 
shrine, and consequently that ihe name of Devi jagadamba may be ihe correct 
one. The temple consists of only four chambers, the tirdhti-mundafHt or small 
entrance halt, being omitted, of perhaps lost* and the open passage round the 
sanctum which is found in ihe Kandariya temple. Its plan, however* is more 
beautiful than that of the larger temple, while its ornamentation is equally rich 
and elaborate, h has the same three rows of sculpture? on the outside immediately 
above the plinth. There is no Inscription of any kind, but a few mason's marks 
of single letters show that this temple must have been huilt in the tenth or eleventh 
century, during the most flourishing period of the Chandela rule. 
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Viihwanatha Temple 

Vishivanathx ot the ‘Lord of the Universe’, is a tide of Siva* and is most 
probably the original name of the temple, as there is a figure of Siva seated on 
his bull, Nandi, over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with figures ot 
Brahma on his goose, and of Vishnu on His eagle, to the right and left. Inside 
the shrine also there is a Itngdin of Siva, and most of the principal groups, both 
of the interior and eXEcrior, have reference to Siva and h s consort. The Urge 
central group?’ of the outside are like those of the other temples, purposely 
exposing their persons. Outside there are the usual three bands of sculptures 
immediately above the plinth., and the same profuse accumulation of mouldings, 
sculptures and pinnacles as in the Kandariya temple. Altogether there are 602 
statues from 2 to 2j feet in height, in the different ranges of sculpture of this 
gorgeous temple. 

Chit rag up t a Temple 

The Chufagupta temple continues the technique, evolved in the Likshmana 
temple of adorning the waist of the shrine with bands of the sculptural girdle. 
The integration of the decoration with plastic principles is not so complete 
here, bur one of the stages of transformation of architectural form to structural 
form was achieved. 

Lakshmana Temple 

The LakshmanaorrheChatarbhuj temple standing near the KanJariya Maha- 
devil is impt.jrn.int lor the innovation of the bands of plusitc decorations which 
began to be used around the waist of the temples. These binds were reminiscent 
of the mp3e girdles which decorate tin- beautiful Apsaras in Indian Sculpture- 1 hi> 
system of plastic embellishment in horizontal strips, begun in the Lakshmana 
temple, was xo be continued in the Devi Jagadamba temple. From here on* 
architecture begins to assume more and more tile form of sculpture as 
in the Gothic Cathedral of France 

Duladeo Temple 

The Duladeo temple is about a mile and a halt awa^ irom the main 
(Chajuraho Group, His important for its exquisitelv carved bracket capitals. The 
trtfigy of the four-armed Qmtd. with a conch shell, almost flying away from the 
column is a 3 _, eautiful example of carving* The pillars in Khajurahn lemplcs served 
a structural function for supporting the shaded balconied windows, but the 
ingenious sculptures transformed the brackets of these capitals into pleasing 
projections of form with a seemingly logical inevitability. 
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25. t'uA^ttnoifta Trmplt [phvto h D. /*. Sakfot) 
h*t hmri lahu'annthrf TrmpI* phot* 

by D H . 

27 . ^ur#]UR^rjM httpp) nymph, triduiiittg a tffrat.V 
imUt, WtiSiVt Ofc I* ft 11TJ £H the JfO^f 

.'ftrjiis o/ fl fOiir* itj?” /ram thf pmf Chilro^apiJi 

Tfmplr {photo by Aloft ktmr jam \ 

2b- r 4 prayer jo rh€ <’*ort*: Vuhw*natka 1'rmph 
phvln by Moi Rfim Jain < 
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2 °. Awftktning from th* i Utp Q] thr 

Trmpir photo D // .VaJfjinr 

'•C'- J tout ittttti T*mplt ■ phnin br Afnfi 

Htjtfi /yjeji 
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31. Aftet ifit hath: riiAji-rintrtJiJi Tempt* i phdta by UtfJJ 
Ifa^i jmn) 

31i. S' EiTQ-iEiiic/d fi : This beauty seenti tc be ihuoiufd in thr 
rhythm of her grate f ally curved body. TiiA ewij? fff A a 
Tempi* (photo by b. If. Sahitir] 

13* This flute player whk her (act turned toward* the 
i hr in* seem r tap! m thr If tie fferK that will farcy ft 
emerge from her tips' Viskwaftathn Temple \ photv 
Aj- D\ f(. Sahiar) 

34- Au ri.!:- cj rlu!rc; She II tn an impatient moinL tv though 
i he r j a trifle upwi by Same accident, The sculptor 
l\eu related the I wilt of the face iVttk the cants pm fUng 
fU'ftt of f .h-^ armt* TiifoicTinuthti Tent pie i photo by 
D , //. StHidr) 
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>5. Thi Kin: One of the many aspects af the divine ii the physical union 
between the mfti* rimei th* female, because just m desire urnse in the 
One and Hr became ffUfPy, jo detire arises in the many in bream* One: 
ChilrB^Upta Temple [photo by Horn fab 1 i 

The ge fr'al Jj£r)on n jj.i f h f iti nj in hi* Kan. a Svlm tex tutidrt among ti eon pie 
Of husband* and their mvet inking place in one art of orgy, H* think. that 
jir fat friendship imd j'irJxF?zrti-> among the couplet is nrcc$sary f became 
exchange may lake place. The Kauta or Kn pallia mrfflJ of Shaivism* 
apparently exalted the Orgies of NJim tflfo tfffmonies r there the undertone 
of h b pti an modesty wai jjfufi}’ transformed in fa religious frenzy Some 
comment fit Or; liiJi! lAini or gift debased, but the sex literature </r that fl^r 
seerm (n thow that the practice* were eatnnion tarftncy. Vishwanothn 
Tern pie (photo by HoymOnd ftarnin ) 


























3?. A woman frightened i>{ a monkey dings to het loi r tr r while hr fttei IQ drive 
the itnwtml nivay with 4 fnok. This it uni' »/ th* tender irene j depicted 

* in Khajurfihijy showing *rrt fkSped of the ordinary life of th* imf from a 

angle e xihith elevates ike incidental and the purely human infn fAr 
pnrtry of Stone t Lnkshmnnn Temple f photo by l>. H. Srthiw 

IS, Seratching the boeL during the bath: Lakshmana Temple [photo by 
I D. H. SnhiftT} 

i W- The Kun Lrtkihnumn Temple f photo by Raymond Bonier) 
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4 *K Th r dam tt n ith m o If? xth f j «vd 
a flutr pin^xz Dutndxi* Trmpif 
phtrtn fry rfcs/frttlli (.jfefldJrJ 

41 TAf (U rf J 6J F7P^ FTl : DulflHifr 

Ttmpir ‘ phdli> by Httrban 
tfthfldtiii ' 

4 ^ Tht dtMtnmfr: Duiadto Tfmpit 

[ ph p( u fr y tl n t frrfu i 1 
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Admatha Temple 

A small ancient Jain temple, 
now dedicated to Adimiha. 
stand* next to the Parswawttha. 
On the outside there is a single 
row of figures, including some 
naked females, Kit there is 
nothinii remarkable either in the 
design of the temple, or m the 
enshrined figure of Adintfthd. 
There i±re h however, many Jain 
statues, both whole and broken, 
collected about these temples 
that are specially interesting and 
valuable for their dated inscrip¬ 
tions. The mention of the 
sculptor’s name is curious and 
useful, as it senes to fix the uge 
of other undated statues which 
hear his name. There are no less 
than three different sculptors' 
names amongst these Ghandcla 
inscriptions* 


-tit. ,-t p&ie in tt flaiurvl dVjflf*: 
AdinAthu Tempi* {phrtv by 
ymond Burnt **' 1 
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Pars wana t ha Jain Temple 



During the century of development 
from die earlier groups of Hindu temples 
to die Jain group, there has been an advance 
towards compactness and order. The onrush 
of romantic feeling, leading to exuberance, 
has been somewhat cooled by experience. 
And although the Jain religion seems to 
have absorbed, in these periods, almost 
all the gods of the Hindu pantheon, there 
is in the carving a certain restraint which 
is classic rather than emotional. 

A small ancient temple* which has 
been restored in modem times, as a 
shrine of ParsvL'£nathfl p the 22nd of the Jain 
pontiffs, stands south of the Khajundio 
village. The portion now remain mg, which 
appears to be only the sanctum of the 
original temple, has a naked mate figure on 
the left side of the door, and a naked 
female figure on the right side, with three 
seated female figures over the centre. Inside 
there is u small seated figure of PursimikiEhu, 
which gives its name to the temple- Outside, 
the building is ornamented with three rows 
of small statues, of which those of the two 
tower rows are standing* and those of the 
uppermost row 1 either sitting or flying* On 
the jambs of the door there are three short 
records of pilgrims in characters of the 
tenth or eleventh century* which is the 
most probable date of the original temple* 


fS. Thf imctu of binck lurnsa on thf tmhfn 

PatiWQMUhit TempU \ phot" by £J, H , Snhutt - 
■ 15 , Parp&wirintha TrmpU (photo by S. Tnta} 
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4G, fn tht finning Jwotf thi Jrwrrl mi 
iJ ir Jj'Mi iStzwut pH I*. *n h*t 
jjfjjiifhi'N bflh - Pami'annShfi 
Tempt* (pki?i& by D. H. Sfthiar 

47 r -'tjE ra ■ ? Thu itutphffr ft) flrT 

dfnVfl ill humtm 
fr+UniZ ftnm lh* knot vf iht fon£ 
tnptting iiffjti, Appwtntlr l he 
ft atiimijt iftttld tfU^h n* thi 
iiri whrn dhtiptin*d fo ft 
rad? by the Sf\ii pa-ShJist fai 
FatfW*niith# Twin pi* \ k ph*tf> by 
D H. Sahift r ■ 
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!£L jLfmujiJfirii m Philip girt if « >}**) 
oi hr uiiSplai f H’i nf hr hightit 
Tht modtUtng *f Ihr fat*, mlk lb* <iht>nl 
i•xpreuiirn in «!(«»« M tht grtitir 
Wifinrirt of thr liitHcJi *Mt ffffl lljOfll 

from h*f irn* fftaw'J th* Uimrtty &r*t* W 

tht I'Uhtgt UDFFFfffl tii^J to El'riiJciRg JN frit 
jiftithy fortiti where thorny hu.th*i tttv 

rrjjtp p ri ^ : PaftWOVloihn 7 flit pit ) by 

D H, S*kiar) 

19. Siva-Fateaii: Thrif ii ho IMitf* n/ SUa- 
jUttf iL'tn in tht Hindu ttmpUi ciHi-r^i 
)hows the between tht Gad find 

the GaJdeu j& j eniitiitly m thii iwlpluTt 
Suteh 0 rnaslerty Tendering of I he cfJEJFir 
ft a it in that of complete eonyugnl 

ttstpWM* of en*h pthit, ht Wtih Jau ion- 
diicmritin, leaning ivnordi h*t i fr * n ^ 
h* ptalertwefy puli hit larFTrj wound hit; 
jftr, fitsh from tht elnboratf toilet kMinfl 
tht njiiror in het Jiirnd find 11 P 

to him. fi: the eternal ^ductile femote. 
Tht powerful tili ruction of tht mult 
rhr {enrol* it held throughout by tht 
t tutplor between thtroi Patswonalhti 

Tempi* photo by D. U. Sahiar) 
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Shrines in the Landscape of the Absolute 

(A Brief Historical Note) 


The ancient city of Khajuraho* the capital of the Chandcb Rajputs, is situated 34 miles to the 
South of Mahoba, 27 miles ro the east of Chhuirapur, and 25 miles to the north-west of Panna. 
Jt is inserted in sheet No- 70 of' the Indian Atlas as Kujrow* in north latitude 24 51'* and east longi¬ 
tude SO \ just 4 miles to the south of Rafnagar* and within ft miles of the west hank of Kane River. 

The earliest mention of this capital by name is by Abu EUhan* who accompanied Mahmud 
in his campaign against KaliEtjar in AdX 1022. He calls it ICajurah, the capital of Jaiahuti, and places 
it at 30 puTsangSi or about 90 miles, to the south-east of Kannj. The true direction* however, is 
almost due south, ocid the disrance about twice 30 parstmgs, or 180 miles. The next mention of 
Khojuraho is by Jbn Batata* who visited it about A.D. 133.5* He calls it Kajura, and describes it as 
having a Lake about one mile in length, which was surrounded by idol temples* These are 
still standing, and form, perhaps, the largest group of costly Hindu temples, now to be found 
in Northern India. 

The earliest mention of the province is by Hiucn Tsturg in A.D. 64 T He calls it Chi-ehi-to, or 
Jajhoti. and places the capita! at 1*000 li, or 167 miles, to the north-east of Ujjain. The bearing is, 
sufficiently accurate, but the distance is about double 1,000 li, or upwards of 300 miles, whether we 
take Mahoba or Khajuraho to have been the chief city at the time of Hiucn Tsang’s visit. He 
describes the capital as being 15 or 16 li, or upwards of 21 miles in circuit, and the people as 
being most I v heretics or worshippers of the gods. There were many dozens of monasteries* but only 
a few monks, while there were about 1,000 Brahmans attached to L2 temples. The king himself was 
a Brahman* but a staunch Buddhist. The countn was famous for its fertility, and was much 
frequented by learned men from all the parts of India, 

From these accounts of Hiuen Tsang arid Abu Rihan* it is evident that the province of 
Jajhoti corresponded with the modem district of Bunddkhand + in its widest extent. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that the province w as 4,000 li* or 667 miles, In circuit, w hich w ould form a square of 
about 167 miles to each side. Now* BundcLkhand in its widest extent, is said to have originally 
comprised all the country' to the south of the Jumna and Canges* from the Betwa River on the 
west, to the temple of Vindhya Vasini Devi, near MLrzapur, on the ease, including the districts of 
Chimderi* Sagar* and Biihari, near the sources of the Narbada on rhe south. But these arc also the 
limits of the ancient country °f the Jajhoiiya Brahmans* which, according to Buchanan's infor¬ 
mation, extended from the Jumna on the north to the Narbada on the south, and from LJrcha on. 
the Betwa River in the west to the Bundeb Nab on the east* The last is said to be a small stream 
which falls, into the Ganges near Banaras^ and within two stages of Mirzapur. The Jajhatiya 
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Brahmans are distributed over the whole province, but there Is not a single family to the north of 
the Jumna or to the west of the BctWa* They are at Barwa Sagar near Urchfl on die Betwa* at 
Mohda near Hamirpur on the Jumna* at Rajnagar and Khajuraho near the Kane River* and ac 
Udaipur. Pathari and Eran, between Chandler! and Bhilsa* In Chanderi itself there are abo Jajhotiya 
Saniyas* which alone is almost sufficient to show that the name is not a common family designation, 
but a descriptive term of more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the name of Jajhotiya 
from Vajur-hofa, an observance ot the VtijnrAVda ; bur as the name is applied to the Saniyas, or grain- 
dealers r as well as to the Brahmans* it is almost certain that it muse K- a mere geographical desig¬ 
nation derived from the name of their country* jajhoti. This opinion is confirmed by other well- 
known names of the Rrahmanical tribes, as Kanojiya from Kaivoj, Gaur from Gamy Sarwariya or 
barjupariya from Sarju-par, the opposite bank of the Sarju River ; Drayira from Drama, in tire 
Dukhan, Maiihila from \ Subtle etc< These examples are sufficient to show the prevalence oi 
geographical names amongst the divisions of the Brail manic a I tribes* and as each division is 
found numerously in the province from which it derives its name, we can conclude with some 
certainty that the country jn which the Jajhotiya Brahmans preponderate must be the actual 
province of Jajhoti 

As the Raja of Jajhori was a Brahman at the time of Hiuen Tsang's visit* we have a limit to 
the rise of the Chandelu dynasty, by which we can correct the dates of the local annalists of the 
earlier dynasty of jajhotiya Brahmans. There are no traditions whatever, and the only remains that 
we can attribute with any certainty to this period are a single pillared temple. No, 21, called 
QantliaL, and a high mound, No. 28. which is most probably a ruined monastery. Bur there are 
several other ruined mounds to ihc north and east of ihe village of tChajuraho* which are most 
probably the remains of some of the monasteries mentioned by Hiuen Tsaug.We infer that the 
Ganthai temple was of the Buddhist building. There was found tying almost amongst the ruins- 
outside the pedestal a colossal draped figure Inscribed with the well-known formula of the Buddhist 
faith : ** Ye dhunnu fietu pTaWim!4 t M etc.* in characters similar to those of ihe Samath inscrip¬ 
tion, which arc generally assigned to the sixth or seventh century* Over the centre of the entrance 
to the sanctum there is a four-armed female figure of Dharma, the second member of the Buddhist 
the triad, and the passive agent cf creation according to the earlier Buddhists, but the first person of 
triad, and the active creator of the universe according to materialistic doctrines of the later 
Buddhists. The high mound. No. 2S, may be the remains of a Buddhisc monastery, because 
we can trace the walls of many of the surrounding cdls. Both the mound and the temple are 
close to the group of Jain temples; a proximity which has been observed in other places with 
ihe ancient Buddhist remains and the modern Jain temples. 

Of rhe famous dy nasty of Chandela Rajputs, the remains are more numerous and more 
interesting than those of any other ancient family. The remains of the powerful Gupta dynasty are 
more Important, but they are at present confined almost entirely to coins and inscriptions/ while 
those of the Charuldas include some of the most magnificent and costly temples in Northern India, 


Khajutaho is a small tillage. Amongst tlie inhabitants there are single houses of seven 
different divisions of the hjhotiya Brahmans, and eleven houses of Ghflndcl Rajputs, the chiei of 
whom claim descent from Raja Parumal Deo, the antagonist of the famous Prithvi Raj* The village 
is situated at the south-east comer of the Khajur Sagar or Ninora-Tal, which is about Haifa mile in 
tengrii, and a quarter of a mile itn breadth when lull. hut less than halt of that width in the dry season. 
The village is surrounded on all sides by temples and ruins, hut these are mure thickly grouped in 
three separate spots on the west, on rhe north t and on the south-east. The western group which 
consists entirely of Bnihitfunical temples, is situated on the banks ol Sib-Sagar* a narrow sheer of 
water, about three-quarters of a mile in length from north to south in the rainy season, but not 
more than 600 feet square during the dry season- It is three-quarters oi a mile from the village, and 
the same distance from the northern group of ruins t and a tu\\ mile from the south-eastern group 
of Jam temples. Altogether the ruins cover about one square mile, but as there are no remains of 
any kind between the western group and the Khajur Sugar, (lie boundary ol the ancient city could 
not have extended beyond the west bank of the lake* On the other three sides of the hke< the 
ruins arc continuous, extending over an oblong space 4,500 feet in length from north to south, and 
2,500 feet in breadth from east to west with, a circuit oi 14+000 feet or nearly 3-3 4 miles* This 
corresponds almost exactly with the sbe of the capital as recorded by Hiiieii Tsang in ATX 641, 
but at some later period the city of Khajuraho was extended to the cast and south as far as Kurar 
Naliip when it had a circuit of not less than three-and-a-half miles- As Mahoba must have been 
about the same size as Khajuraho, it is doubtful which of the two was the capital at ihc time of 
Hiuen Tseng's visit. But els the very name of Mahoba or Mahotsava^nagara, the 11 city of the great 
jubilee, Th is specially connected with the rise of die Chandela dynasty, it is most probable that 
Khajuraho must have been the capital of the earlier dynasty of Jajhotiya Brahmans. It is. therefore- 
almost certainly as old as the beginning of the seventh century s and if we may judge from the 
1 ■many dccens of Buddhisr monasteries pp seen by the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 641, Its date must 
reach back to the fits! century of the Christian Era. 

In describing the ruins of Khajuraho the want of fixed dates for the different temples alto¬ 
gether precludes any chronological arrangement* The relative ages of some of them are known, and 
there are no less than three large dated inscriptions in the western group of temples, but as two of 
them are in one temple, and us not one of them is, perhaps, in its original position, it is doubtful 
whether any one of them refers to the building in which it is now placed. It is clear, however* 
that they must belong to this group, as all the temples, except one, arc evidently of a hour the same 
age, while the three inscriptions have a range of only 47 years, from A-D. 954 to 1001. The mass of 
the western group may be assigned with some certainty to the tenth and eleventh centuries AXX 

(Thu isuttf by Qcneral Al &anda Guttnfilgltdffl U iwre, a* it ii the most exact hitfwfkai 

jcl 4iea liable.) 


*;Sinee flit .ibov* npfe w*i writTcn, x gred[ wealth ut' Gupt-ii Sculpt lj re* und terntrottu hus been found. (Editor) 






LIST OF PLATES 

| Mchin, in the minor: Kandoriya Mahadeva Temple [phato by Raymond *»<*> 

2 Visk*a-karma. At chtM*< of Heaven or Master-Builder: Attend** Jhnnr of Lnkthm*** 

TtmpU (phoiQ h Af°Ji Hmn Jam) 

3, Tht Krttd&riya M*h*4*Ps Tcmplt [photo by Raymond Jiirwr) 

4 At th* ItmPfo m lk* symbol of Mount Kailai Of Mount M*ntp ih*abo4**f 

vision of lb* WQishipp*r ascrndt aboir th* icutplUTtd bands Iv t *t pi '*■■ * Ttm&U 

«rtir-f °t thr Himalayas* Kinder,}* M*hadW Te,n P lc 

tjpAof 0 by D* Hr 

j. Ploying with a hell: Kandariya Mikado.* Temple {pkoto by Raymond Burnier) 

ft. A (JWn m the flesh: Kandariya Mahadtvtt Tempie [photo by P, M Sahtan 

7 <j * q These three Swrojundfliil exprtit farious aspects of madrity. "Ike firU 

' & atti; ft sdi 

sui;«. vr,‘ & k 

f j, f> 4p Pr fftoME Ie mi: ArWanjm WflWiM > by ® ^ 

» SJS 5 ir/ 4 SfJ^— 

ST^TSJ 2 L*».tftX ftJEGttlS 

T*mpl* {photo by Raymond fiurnur) 

S»* A"” w«'p™ 5 Itfr^wwAWilrfli* A.Wnp«> 

Mehatleta Temple [photo *J Raymond Burner) 

n rkt It,U bloom ot thii celestial beaut} compels her to ire thr reflection of her fare in the 

1 mini, Sffi and coin,, ,he attend, to he, toilet with a natural rote, which 

was sought to L sculptured by generation, of craftsmen in the Subtequent feat: Kandany* 
Mahadeva Temple [photo by Harbon, Chadda J 
]j. On the way to Aunl; Kandariya Mahadeca Temple [photo by T>. H. Jahjnr. 

|4. The call of war: Kandariya Mahadtva Temple ( photo by 0. H. Sobiai ' 

IS. The passion of the thilpin: Kandariya Mahadeva Temple {photo by Mali Ram Jam) 

Id, The thick of I he fight: Kandariya Mahadeva Temple ( photo by D. H Sahtar) 

n This orgistie scene presumably of the Mmrtu Kaula [noble', cult i, in which the fewm 

held t/get he. by the or.ity evolved from the inner iemton of dettte. sublimated 
ypgit tranct: Kand^rtytt Makadttm Trmplr [photo by D. H. Sohiot) 

IS This «xu„t nose which jeems almost like a yoga exercise, is obviously one of the Kautf 

Kapalika prettiers The of the male four, standing on hi, head and lAr acceptance 

t. P ,he maidf assisting the eon jugal ion, would suggest « nluuhltK performance, nabUs 
ptthaps for the difficulty of the pore and mecxtably piactlird only t) accomplished 
adepts: Kandariya Mahodeoa Temple [photo by Raymond Bmnwr) 

19. Su.asundari mith a mirror. Devi jagadamba Temple [photo by Raymond Hornier) 

20. SueasuM- The smgoUh an the face of this nymph is one of the %'***'*£*£*£J 

■atfntsi in Khaitirahe- Bffrt ulr tkr mood r gtnmHy rrpfntntfd m that itmplfl 
thott of happiness, not hedonistic but radiating thr elf fated of refined pleasure,. 

Churagupta Temple [photo -Mot, Ram /"i»l 

21 Tenderly merge the bodies into each Other: Deni jagadamba Temple [photo by 

Raymond EufiiVf) 

21. The Union af Cosmic piinciplts:. t>*Vi TtrnpU (photo by t>. H r Sahtat j 

23 - Obviously fl ritualistic t*r*m<my in which ih* conjugating ten pit at* lay I 

*mhrw r commended b } thr pnVlf mth th* symbol** sin if on hu ihoutitw. Thjhd* cn 
the iidfe nti* uninitiated bashfully hidts h*r Ftudilyt B*Vt jagadn n ,ba TimpU (phot* by 
Meti Ram Join) 

24. Ttndirntss ia IwiJ Rfri Jagadomb* Tempi* (photo &]r Raymond Burnitf) 
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Vishwanatku Ttmple {photo by D. It Sahiar ) 

li'rrn her hair-- Viishwanaihti Ttmpi* [photo by D. ft, Sahiar) 

Surasundnn: .4 happy nymph, radiating a j gentle smile, evasive at though she luddenly 
itopi things of a souvenir from tk* post: Chitrngupta Tempi* (photo fry Moti Ram join I 

A prayer to the Gods: Vishwanatha Temple {photo by Moti Ram Jain ) 

Awakening from the sleep of the rughl: Bed fngadamba Temple (photo by D H Sahiar ■ 
A (ore teller. Vishwanatha Temple 'photo by Mat i Ram Ja in* 

After the bath: Vithwanathn Temple \ photo by Moti Ram /tarn 

Surasundari'. I'his he^ulT teems to be involved in the rhythm of her gr are fully curved 
body {photo by D, H. Sahiar'} 

This fiule-player with her face turned to wards the shrine seems rapt n rtor lytk lunf 
that wilt for ever emerge from her lips: Vkhwanatha Temple (photo by D, II Sun tat 

Suiamndnrt- She Si impatient r /mod 4 os though she is a trifle upset by rome accident 

The U nipt or has related the twin of the fate with the corresponding imifJ of the arms'. 
Vishwanathn Tempt* ' photo by D. It Sahiar V 

The hit Jt One r if the mm>' rtFprffi of the divine is the physical UMOi between the msiff' 
and the female, been use jyjf at desire arose in I* One and He became mem\ r so 
desire Arises in mgr# to become one: Chitfsiguptsi Temple [photo by Moti Ram fain 

I hr agf Valsyayann m*ntio m an his Kttrna-Sulra (ex union urnang a couple of hu stand i 
and their wilts taking place in On/ net of orgy, He itoa'ftks jAnf grant friendship and 
intimacy among the coup!ft is necessary, frtffuHJr exchange rimy roto* plate. The Kaults 
Or Kapctlika cults of Shaivism t apparently exalted the orgies of into ceremonies, 

where the un^r^anr of human modesty wo* gently transformed raa^ rf/igiom frenzy 
So me comment alary still think or gif j debased, but the sex literature at that age seem i fr> 
sAflit' that r he practices were common currency". Vishwanatha Temple t photo by Raymond 
RurMet '* 

A woman freight fried of a monkey clings to her lure r, while he tries ta drive the animal 
away with a enrol., Thii it one of the must tender scenes depicted in Khajuraho, showing 
taped of the Ordinary fife of the lime from a ungear which etc vales the incidental 

nai^J itor purely frwrtidTa into ike poetry of stone: Lakskmana Temple {photo fry 
/-?. H. Sahiar i 

Scratch trtg the back during the bath: Lokthmsina Temple (Phot* fry D H. Sahiar i 
The kiss'. Lakshmuna Temple {photo fry Raymond iturmVr] 

The dancer with two torches and a flute*play*r: Duladco Temple t photo by it urban* 
Chad do '| 

The Siting instrument: Dulade* Temple \ photo fry Harbarts Chaddtf 
The drummer: Dulade* Temple (phot* by Harbsins Chndda) 

.4 pose in a classical dance: Adinnlha Temple {photo fry ftnywapruf ftutnitr) 

J to e Sm ear of bloc k surma on th e f yelQsh es : Pa rJitnaTa at frfl 7 "cm pie (photo ^ D H. So b mi r \ 
Parswwuiiha Temple {photo fry 1 Tatai 

the aening tuTifi the drum and the lovely damsel pvt on her ^jun^u bell j: 
Purswanatha Temple (photo by B. H. Sahiar) 

Agni: This sculpture of honoured god derives its human |fWinjf from the knot of the 
long taper:ng beard. Apparently the Craftsmen could lough nf the Gods even ii'frrn 
disciplined to a code fry the Shilpa-Shattra \ pafiu onathn Trmplr {phot* by B. H. Sahtur 

Sutatundari: This plump girl is a stud j of the sculptor's art at the highest Uuti The 
modelling *f the face with the almost amused expression rn rWsd'on to the grnJJr manner 
of the hands ext tailing the thorn from her foatt f hours the leisurely grace of the tillage 
woman used rp uralking in the nearby forests where thorny burhst Still abound'. 
Pars wfinath a Tem pit \ p to a to fr j D //. ^dfr J 

Sn a-Fatvali. There is no image of Siia^dakti even in the Hindu tem pie i uhuh show* 
the tenderness between tkr God and the Goddess so sensitively a* thii iculpture. .Surely 
a masterly rendering of the ditine pair in their jfofe of eomptel* conjugal acceptance 
&f each other, hr with his rondescemioni leaning toward] h*f t even >ap protectively 
puli hit tarrn a sound her; ihe, fresh from thr e labor ks* toilet holding the mirror in het 
hand and looking (t> hm. as the eternal irtfu^irr female. The pouerlut 
the male and the femah is held throughout fry the sculptor between them: Panwanalha 
Temple (photo fry D. //. A’aiftjfffr] 
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